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Table of Detached Similes in Milton's Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained. 
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The edition of Milton nsed is the Complete Poetical Works, 
edited by William Vaughn Moody, in the Cambridge Poets 
(Boston, 1899). 

Proctor Fenn Sherwin. 

Chicago. 



POPE'S LINES ON ATTICUS 

The earliest date of Pope's Lines on Atticus x is fixed by the 
couplet written after his publication of the Iliad, June 6, 1715, 

1 See Preface to The Epistle to Arbuthnot and the appendix of the versions 
given in Courthope's Pope, Vol. in. 
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Who when two wits on rival themes contest 
Approves them both but likes the worst the best, 

by Lintotfs notification on June 10 of the " malice and juggle at 
Button's," by Garth's "everybody liked your Iliad but a few at 
Button's," and by Gay's letter of July 8, saying, '' I am convinced 
that at Button's your character is made very free with, as to 
morals, etc." 

Johnson gives the last couplet of the ' first ' version thus : 

Who would not smile 1 if such a man there be? 
Who would not laugh ' if Addison were he? 

and the same couplet of the ' next ' version, 

Who would not grieve if such a man there be? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he? 

The third and fourth versions, those of Cy therein and Curll's 
Miscellany, read 'laugh; weep,' and the 'meaner' quill of the 
former has become ' venal ' in the latter following Pope's credence 
of the Earl of Warwick's story, December, 1715. Addison's praise 
of Pope's Iliad in the Freeholder of May 7, 1716, would fix the 
limit beyond which even Pope would not have expressed himself. 

Atterbury's 4 " I could be content to be sneered at in a line or 
so, for the sake of the pleasure I should have in reading the rest : 
I have talked my sense of this matter to you once or twice," 
indicates that Pope did not send the 'Lines' to Addison, for, in 
that case, the reading would have been ' the pleasure I had had in 
reading the rest ' ; but a highly tempered edge, an increased unity 
following the re-arrangement of couplets, a deeper subtlety through 
the interchange of ' scornful ' and ' jealous,' ' write ' and ' live,' and 
an insidious refinement substituting 'hint' for 'hit' and 'too 
fond ' for ' resolved,' suggest that Pope intended this fourth sketch 
for Addison's eyes. 

At least Pope's contention that the lines were written before 
Addison's death must be true ; for Nichols, Warton, and Chambers " 
state that they were published in 1717 with an ' Answer ' by Jere- 

* Italics are mine. 

' Johnson's Life of Pope, 

* Letter to Pope, Feb. 26, 1722. 

* See also D. Jf. B. 
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miah Markland. Markland certainly does not charge Pope with 
having attacked Addison after his death, but on the contrary, urges 
him to write " as each envious hint arises." This publication of 
1717 is probably the same that appeared in Cythereia, 1723. 

The fifth version of The St. James's Journal, Dec. 15, 1722, 
substitutes ' grieve ' ; ' weep ' for the ' laugh ' ; ' weep ' of the 
preceding ones, since Addison is dead, interchanges the Dennis- 
Gildon couplets, and omits letters from the names of Addison, 
Dennis, and Gildon, thereby suggesting that this was for publica- 
tion : e 

To the Author of the St. James's Journal 

Button's, 12 Decemb. 1722 

Sir, 

I hear several people have thought fit to quarrel with me for my 
opinion of Philaster, which I shall take an opportunity to justify 
as to the Fable, Sentiments, and Diction, when I have nothing 
better to entertain you with. I take notice, that several of my 
gloomy Brethren of this Coffee-House, are not able to comprehend 
whether I am a Friend or an Enemy ; whether I am heartily in the 
Interests of the Theatre, or else am secretly growling over some 
old Grudge, which I don't care to own. At present I shall only 
declare that a Dramatic Piece finely written, and justly represented, 
is, in my opinion, a most reasonable entertainment, and is capable 

8 The St. James's Journal published three letters signed Dorimant in 
1722, dated from Button's, Nov. 18, Dec. 3, and Dec. 12 (see The St. James's 
Journal, Nov. 22, Dec. 8, Dec. 15). The first contains a criticism of Steele's 
The Conscious Lovers, the second continues it and makes some comment on 
Philaster and Alexander, while the third introduces the ' Lines ' (see above) . 
That Popian authorship is possible, we offer the following suggestions: 

( 1 ) The ' Lines ' prepared for publication were enclosed in the last letter ; 

(2) The satire of the letters is of Popian flavor and measure; (3) The 
words are selected and combined in Pope's systematical way; (4) The 
attitude towards the stage and belief in ' Closet Representation ' as a test 
of drama are natural opinions for one who, although he ' professes Poetry,' 
does not write for the stage; (5) No other writer probably, except Pope, 
would object so strongly to his reputation's being fixed at Button's; (6) 
The observations in translating Terence and Horace suggest Pope; (7) The 
reflections on Colley Cibber are Popian; (8) The signature, Dorimant (or 
Rake of Wit), is a likely one for Pope to iassume. (See his Farewell to 
London, in which he calls himself 

The gayest valetudinaire 
Most thinking rake alive.) 
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of being made a very useful one; but that the Reputation of my 
Understanding ought to rise or fall at Button's Coffee-House, just 
as my Subject happens to lead me to censure or commend the 
Transactions of the Neighboring Stage, is certainly very unjust 
Usage of your Humble Servant, 

DOKIMANT. 

P. S. The following Lines have been 
in good Reputation here, and are now 
submitted to Publick Censure. 

If meaner Gil n draws his venal Quill, 

I wish the Man a dinner, and sit still; 
If Den — s rails and raves in furious Pet, 
I'll answer Den — s when I am in Debt: 
'Tis Hunger, and not Malice makes them print ; 
And who'd wage War with Bedlam or the Mint? 
But were there one whom better Stars conspire, 
To form a Bard, or raise his Genius higher; 
Blest with each Talent, and each Art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with Ease; 
Should such a Man, too fond to reign alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no Brother to the Throne; 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous Eyes, 
And hate for Arts which caus'd himself to rise, 
Damn with faint Praise, assent with civil Leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint Affront, and hesitate Dislike; 
Alike reserv'd to blame, or to commend, 
A tim'rous Foe, and a suspicious Friend? 
Fearing ev'n Fools, by Flatterers besieg'd, 
And so obliging, that he ne'er oblig'd ; 
Who, when two Wits in Bival Themes contest, 
Approves of each, but likes the worst the best; 
Like Cato gives his little Senate Laws, 
And sits attentive to his own Applause; 
Whilst wits and Templers every Sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish Face of Praise: 
Who but must grieve, if such a Man there be? 
Who would not weep if Ad — n were he! 

Versions after Addison's Death 

The Manuscript at Longleat, in Pope's hand, was sent to Lord 
Harley before May, 1724. It is in detail very different from the 
preceding version, and very like the succeeding one of the ' Frag- 
ment.' These alone — The Manuscript and the 'Fragment' — use 
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'furious fret,' 'to rule/ 'Or' at the beginning of the former 
' Willing-to- wound ' couplet, and ' What pity, Heaven ' ; they alone 
depart from, 

But were there one whom better Stars conspire 
To form a Bard, and raise his genius higher; 

they alone give ' A — n.' 

The authorized ' Fragment ' was published in Y121, the seventh 
known version before the publication of The Epistle to Arbuthnot, 
January 2, 1735. 

Mabgaret Eulalib Cobb. 

University of Iowa. 



WELSH BITS IN THE TUDOE AND STUART DRAMA 

Many Elizabethans had at least a smattering of languages which 
do not enter into the school curriculum in this country, and so the 
editors content themselves with dismissing as mere gibberish words 
that they do not understand. To quote an instance, Thomas Nash 
makes a pun in Russian 1 by substituting his own name for the 
Russian pronoun nas (' us ') in the well known litany 2 : g6spodi 
pamiZuj nas I which means ' God have mercy on us.' Again Beau- 
mont and Fletcher 8 use the Russian words colpach and rubasca 
('cap' and 'shirt'). Their present day St. Petersburg pronun- 
ciation is kaZpak and rubashka. I indicate the stress in the usual 
way, namely by an acute accent. The passage containing these 
Russian words may be safely attributed to Fletcher, who had greater 
facilities for learning Russian than his collaborators. There are 
also easily recognizable Russian names among the dramatis personae 
of his play, The Loyal Subject, suoh as Putski (pushkin), Burris 
(baris) and Boroskie, which stands for the common Polish name 
Borowski. 

The object of the present article is to explain the Welsh words 
one finds scattered here and there in the English Drama. The 

I Thomas Nash, Save with you to Saffron-Walden, ed. J. P. Collier, 
London, 1870, p. 42. 

I I use Henry Sweet's method of transcribing Russian words. See H. 
Sweet's " Russian Pronunciation " (Transactions of the London Philological 
Society, 1877-79, pp. 543-561). 

"Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit at Several Weapons I, 2. 



